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THE ALDINE. 



ABREAST WITH THE STORM. 

" Crouch by your warm hearth-fire. 

Carry your bare bones nigher, 

Ye weaker son of a wealdy sire ! " 

So spake old Storm as he slammed the door 

With a rousing roar. A 

Huge was his grizzled form, 

This mad old Storm ! 

" Hail to your worship, sir. 

Set the whole world a-stir, — 

And blow us back to^the things that were ; 

I'll with ye all of Creatioii o'er." 

And we passed the door : 

" Now for it, arm-in-arm. 

My mad old Storm I " 

Out on the frozen ground, 

Whizzing the rough road round, > 

In rythmic stride to the wild-wind soimd — 

In whirling leaps to the tempest-tide : 

" We are side by side, 

Taking it arm-in-arm. 

My mad old Storm ! " 

Crushing the mountain's crown. 

Swooping the valley down, 

Among the steeples that peak the town. 

Along the rivers by wood and plain : 

■' 'Tis together p^n 

Findeth us, arm-in-arm. 

My mad old Storm ! " 

Felling the tall trees fast. 

Tumbling all things we passed. 

Men's houses, yea their gray tombs at last 

" Confusion curse the poor people's sleep. 

Hurl their homes a-heap i " 

Howled he — still arm-in-arm. 

This mad old Storm 1 

Miles and more miles away, 

Marching to meet the day, 

" On, on, old Storm, for there's no delay — 

Steer straight — you stagger and slack your speed. 

To your steps give heed — 

Hold to it, arm-in-arm. 

My mad old Storm ! 

" Howl ! — why, your voice grows thin : 

Tramp I — why your knees give in : 

What ! — Slain by sinner that's steeped in sin ? — 

Tie earth and air, and the sea are )His — . 

'Tis in Genesis — 

Man has you arm-in-arm. 

My poor old Storm ! 

" Crouch in your forest lair, 

Hover ye shapeless there. 

Ye crazy child of the homeless air I 

Near by some hearth for a friend doth glow. 

With His word I go, — 

More is in Man than form. 

My lorn old Storm ! " — yohn Vance Cheney. 



LOST LILLIAN BRACY; 

A TRADITION OF CHARLES II. 'S TIME. 

CHAPTER VI. — (CONCLUDED). 

But even in the midst of her own suflfering and 
shame, Maude Bracy was too true a woman not to 
feel for the fears and awkwardnesses of others ; and 
the genuine motherly instinct, so long defrauded, 
came out in the words immediately following, and 
addressed to the shrinking and courtesying Letty 
Bryce : 

" Do not be frightened, my poor girl : no one will 
harm you." 

To which the reply came, with another awkward 
courtesy, but in a voice that seemed as soft-toned 
and capable of cultivation as it was really rude and 
boorish in manner : 

" Noa, ma'am ; 'ee be so kind and good, like, I be 
not feared of 'ee — noa ! " 

With a very different regard fell the next words of 
Walter Bracy, who beckoned the poor girl, with an 
imperative gesture, to approach him more nearly, but 
who scarcely reassured her by his masterful speech : 

" Come here, wench ! What are we ? — bears, that 
you tremble thus ? " 

" Noa, measter," came the reply, in the same un- 
managed, musical voice : " There doan't be any bears 
here, belike ; but you be all so fine and grand, and I 
be so poor and common, that I be sort o' feared like." 

" Pshaw ! " spoke Bracy, with one more of his hab- 
itual expressions of impatience. " Hold up your 
head and be a woman ! What did that hussy say was 
your name?" 

"Letty Bryce, measter. We be poor people — oh, 
woundy poor, 'yond Oldham ; and feyther he do have 



lost his cow, and the hayrick be burned, and the 
baby be sick, and — " 

Once more there was an unspoken word below the 
utterance of the master, and it shaped itself into a 
repetition of that so lately indulged but unvented : 
" Beautiful ! — even more so than I thought ! Once 
rid of that dirt and those rags, and she would be a 
queen ! " But he only uttered, aloud, the words of 
interruption and inquiry : 

"There — that will do! You seek service, they 
say." 

"Ees, measter, if 'ee please ! " with another bob- 
bing courtesy of awkwardness; and then an at- 
tempted repetition of the story that must be told: 
"The baby be sick, and feyther he be discouraged, 
like ; we be so woundy poor, and — " 

" That will do, I tell you ! No more of your father, 
or the cow, or the baby ! " again curtly interrupted 
Walter Bracy. "You seek service — that is enough. 
You shall find it, and at once. Mistress Bracy will 
attach you to her household — eh, Maude.''" The 
latter words, with a partial turning toward the 
crushed wife, and a leer that seemed to supplement 
and complete all the former insults. 

"Yes, Walter," was all that Maude Bracy could 
utter, in her choking throat ; while below the breath 
there went up one more mute protest to heaven in 
the hushed cry of shame and agony: "Oh, this de- 
gradation! — this degradation ! " 

Another awkward courtesy from the recipient of so 
much doubtful kindness, and another attempt to 
complete the forbidden story : 

" Ees, measter and mistress ; I do thank 'ee, very 
kindly. For feyther he do have lost his cow, and we 
be so woundy poor, like —" 

" Confusion ! How many times more, wench, will 
you repeat that homily! " thundered the harsh voice 
of the master. " While you are within Bracy's Hope 
look you that you obey my will, without needing 
even twice bidding ! Do you hear me, girl 1 " 

Another bobbing courtesy, and an assurance that 
gave no certainty whatever of the whole melancholy 
story not being told at some early period : " Ees, 
measter ! " the lips shaping themselves into the hin- 
dered additional words : " Feyther he do have lost 
his cow, and the hayrick be burned, and the baby be 
sick, and we be so woundy poor, and — " the rest 
as yet only imaginable. 

Walter Bracy only heard the assurance of obedi- 
ence, and replied With an order that embraced both 
mistress and servant, as he strode toward the door : 

" Remember it, then ! Maude Bracy, see that she 
has a cot and a trencher. For the rest, / will look 
that Nelly Biggin has her orders." 

He was gone ; and the poor wife stood for a mo- 
ment in silence, the new servant before her, in cor- 
responding silence and an awkwardness that seemed 
almost phenomenal. And as Maude Bracy stood, 
through her heart and mind there ran a line of that 
harrowing thought so common to the overmatched 
and the helpless : " From what a pit of degradation 
might I save both this girl and myself, if I but dared 
to send her away — away, where Walter Bracy might 
never set evil eye on her again ! But my fate — my 
fate ! No, no, it may not be ! I must suffer on, even 
to the end, which God send quickly ! " Then to the 
subject of her impotent thought, with tfie same 
motherly instinct that had before marked her ad- 
dress to her: 

" My poor girl — you want service, to aid your poor 
father. I fear me that you have sought it in an ill 
place ajd time ; but you must not go homeless and 
friendless ; so even as my husband has said, I will 
attach you to my household — my household/ — oh 
Father in heaven ! " 

Oblivious, now, that she spoke before the wonder- 
ing servant— overwrought with the tension of the 
last hour on nerve and brain — sick unto death, of 
life and all that it contained — even as she spoke the 
last word, the mistress of Bracy's Hope dropped her 
graying head between her two hands, and burst into 
choking sobs and bitter tears. 

It is not too clearly that we hear and see through 
the storm of sobs and the rain of tears ; and there 
would seem to be certain strange hallucinations pos- 
sible, in connection with such a state of physical 
feeling; for, had she not known to the contrary, 
Maude Bracy would have sworn, the moment after, 
that the ragged, awkward, clownish waif standing in 
her presence, had changed to be entirely another 
person — that it had seized her hand, dropped on 
knee, and said, in a gentle and pitiful voice, bearing 
no trace of the broken speech of 'yond Oldham : 



"Oh, mistress, you are wretched — very, very 
wretched ! Let me be near you, aid you, comfort 
you, love you ! " 

So strong was the impression that something like 
this had occurred, however impossible, that Maude 
Bracy absolutely started back, dropping her hands 
from her face, with the surprised exclamation : 

" Heavens, what is this ? Was it you, Letty, who 
spoke and so strangel)', even now?" 

But all was changed again, even in that instant. 
The poor girl, as it seemed, had indeed been on her 
knees, and was rising, with due awkwardness, reply- 
ing, in the broadest speech, to her words of wonder : 

" Ees, mistress — 'ee do seem to cry so woundy sad, 
like ! Doan't 'ee cry ; and Letty will be ever so 
handy about 'ee, 'ee can't think." 

" Heavens, could I have been so deceived ? Alas, 
yes, my troubles must have half distraught me ! " 
mused the tortured wife, in her bewilderment ; then 
nerving herself with an effort, as so many times be- 
fore, for the duties of life and the day, she said : 
"Come, then, my good girl; we will to the larder 
and the laundry, and you shall be husied at once." 

" Ees, if 'ee will be so doleful good, mistress. 'Ee 
makes poor I so happy as I could cry too. Let poor 
Letty earn the bread she do eat, and she will work 
for 'ee night and day, mistress." 

Such were the words that came from the soiled red 
lips of the baby face, as Letty Bryce followed her 
mistress toward the servants' offices ; but the atmos- 
phere of the Hope would seem, at that special period, 
to have been favorable to monologue and rumina- 
tion, for even this girl fell into the mood as she pur- 
sued the steps of her new and sorrowful mistress ; 
and something of what Maude Bracy knew never 
could have been, came into actuality in the words in 
this instance kept under the breath by the young 
girl, yet formed and half-uttered : 

" Heaven forgive me this deception, even against a 
poor and suffering woman ! And yet, why should it 
be against her? What change would be other than 
for the better, for one so torn and trampled ? No — 
perchance she may yet come to know me as her good 
angel : I may yet shield and save her, when the ruin 
falls on the spoiler ! " 

CHAPTER VII. 

THE PLOT AGAINST A KING'S LIFE. 

In the old hall of Bracy's Hope sat the three Fifth- 
Monarchy men whom we have seen, not many days 
ago, leaving the festivities of the May-pole and 
wending toward their rendezvous at Waltham. The 
hour was late at night — so late as to approach mid- 
night ; and yet each of these strange guests at the 
Hope, as he sat at table in the middle of the dark 
apartment, around which the two rushlights from 
the table glimmered dimly on faded picture and rusty 
armor decking the sombre walls — each wore his hat 
and kept sword buckled to his side, as a man who 
had lived in troublous times and doubtful deeds, and 
knew not at what moment there might be call to set 
down goblet and grasp blade. Men to be feared, 
then, even as they had been when seen under the 
light of the May-day sun : but men to be underval- 
ued and despised — never ! 

Strange guests, as already said, these, at Bracy's 
Hope : far stranger would they have been in the days 
before its decadence, and when cavalier loyalty was 
the highest distinction of good Sir Everard. That 
they were no idle revelers, was only too certain, al- 
beit there were glasses on the table, and wine shone 
redly in the lamp-light, through the bulb of a huge 
decanter half demijohn, standing between them. 
That there was some fearful and evil work boded by 
their presence, others than Maude Bracy might have 
well believed, looking on the sanctimonious scowl 
on the face of Brintnall, on the half-hidden ruffianism 
of that of Whelpley, and the rough defiance which 
no training among the methodical roundheads had 
been able to efface from that of " tough John Car- 
ver." 

They had been sitting in silence, for a time, as if 
in waiting, and indeed listening. And it was Whelp- 
ley who first spoke, with a certain impatience in his 
tone. "^ 

" It must be near midnight. What evil chance hin- 
dereth our host to this hour?" 

" Our host ! " echoed Carver, with something very 
like contempt in his utterance, though it was notable 
that at that moment he spoke lower than his wont, 
albeit forgetting or disregarding his companions 
and his profession, enough to use one of the worst 
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interdicted words of the so-called malignants. "'Our 
host ! — 'sdeath, man, you have a mild mode of stat- 
ing the position. Methinks ive hold nearly as good 
a title to be ' hosts ' in Bracy's Hope, as he ! If this 
enterprise succeeds, my masters, and the reprobate 
Charles Stuart dies, we hold him, and the wealth that 
may yet remain to him, in our hands. If it fail, his 
•uined fortunes must drive him hence ere the next 
harvest, even if fear of the headsman do not send 
him away before the next cock-crow ! — and then, 
who less ' host ' here than he ? — eh, brother Brint- 
nall?" 

" Natheless, I like not this place without his pres- 
ence," was the reply of Brintnall, ignoring the words 
of Carver, and only adding : " He should have es- 
caped all prying eyes by this time, and there is that 
for to-night which may not brook delay." 

" Hark ! is not that his step, even now, without ? " 
suggested Whelpley. 

"It should be — yes, he comes at last," responded 
Carver ; and even as he spoke the door behind them 
opened with a certain care and little noise, and Wal- 
ter Bracy entered, closing and locking it behind him 
with the same caution so foreign to his nature. 

" You are something late. Master Bracy," was the 
quiet comment of Whelpley, as the host threw off his 
hat with a quick gesture, and flung himself into one 
of the heavy leathern chairs at the table. 

"Yes! — curses on the prying eyes with which 
one can not help being surrounded ! " was the moody 
reply. "I have those about me whom I trust not — 
of my own name though they be." 

"Ah, sons and daughters of Belial, even in the 
households of the elect ! " whined Brintnall, with an 
elevation of the hands and eyes, apparently kept in 
abeyance for the new-comer. 

" Bah ! — : no more of this, brother Brintnall ! We 
have no malignants near us, now ; and the truth to 
one another, however we may hoodwink the un- 
godly ! " was the half-sneering comment of Carver. 

" So say I ! " spoke the strong voice of Walter 
Bracy, falling hoarse, as it had a habit of doing under 
certain excitements. " My house may for the day 
harbor foes to me and mine ; but trust me to cut 
them off when it is time." 

Not seldom is it that we reckon, not only " with- 
out our host," but without even possessing the data 
upon which to found a calculation ; and had either 
John Carver or Walter Bracy been keen enough of 
eye to see into the gloom wrapping the head of the 
winding, broad oaken stair sweeping up from the 
farther end of the old hall, or sharp enough of ear to 
detect the sound of a footfall of almost childish light- 
ness, in the same direction — then assuredly there 
had been no boast on the part of the Fifth-Monarchy 
man, of the absence of all malignants ; then assuredly 
had the master of Bracy's Hope paused before he 
threatened to sweep away, even in blood, the foes to 
his projects who might be of his own household ! 

"Time presses," at length said Whelpley, with an 
urgent movement. "Will you confer on the great 
event. Master Bracy, which presses sharply ? " 

" Yes, and at once ! " was the quick reply. " Have 
you the plan in due arrangement "> " 

" Yea, have we," whined Brintnall, taking a thin 
packet of broad papers from his doublet, and spread- 
ing them out upon the table — " the plan which shall 
once more free England from her direct curse, the 
men of blood who would reign over her. We have 
assurance that the man Charles Stuart will make a 
progress to Watford, on the seventh day from the 
present, with the chief nobles of his accursed court. 
White, Aldhurst and Parker have conferred with ten 
of the elect, who will lie hidden in the wood beyond 
Watford Heath ; and when the seed of the tyrant, 
Charles and James, pass on their way thither, there 
will be a bloody reckoning for the hanging of the 
body of the Lord Protector." 

" Humph ! " said Walter Bracy, examining the 
opened papers of the plan, though with no great 
care — "trust ye yourselves for the arrangement, 
which may be of the best, for all that I know. But 
your ten : can, you vouch for their mettle .'' — for not 
all can escape, if any ; and no triflers may be trusted 
with our necks and their own." 

"Good men and true, as ever butchered a cava- 
lier! " was the blunt assurance of Carver. , 

" Four of them were of Ireton's regiment at Naseby, 
and will sing a psalm of the true faith, even as they 
fire at the men of blood," corroborated Whelpley. 

" Fools ! they had better save their breath to run 
away withal, when they have done their work ! " 
roughly commented Walter Bracy ; then adding : " So 



much for the plan : have you the bond, without which 
I stir not one step in the matter.' " 

" Aye, it is here," replied Whelpley, in his turn tak- 
ing papers from his doublet, and throwing them 
upon the table, where they were at once grasped by 
Bracy, and examined with much more care than had 
been the others. 

" Humph ! " running down the list with his eye, 
and counting the names appended. " Yes, methinks 
they are all here, except your own names and mine. 
There ! " and he grasped a pen from the ready ink- 
horn and dashed down a signature bold enough 
though nervous. " There ! — I am not all a fool, my 
masters, and I kiiow that the risk is a desperate one, 
yet I dare it. I have staked enough, aye, lost enough, 
thanks to you and others ! Let my head go upon the 
same cast ! " 

"Aye, your head, but our necks!" said Carver, 
with his habitual boldness, as he seized the pen and 
scrawled the half-illegible name of the soldier be- 
neath the other. " Your head. Master Bracy, because 
you are gentle ; but the hangman to busy himself 
with us, who are of the people : mark you the differ- 
ence ? " 

"Nay, what difference, for the one death or the 
other?" whined Brintnall, slowly and laboriously 
affixing his signature. " But we have nought to do 
with this : the men of blood must be cut off, and the 
saints possess the earth." 

"Aye, one more distribution of the lands, of the 
malignants, when the people, and not the king, shall 
have their own again ! " concluded Whelpley, his 
coarse face ablaze with greed, as he signed an even 
less intelligible name than his companions. 

"And now," said Walter Bracy, rising, "take you 
the plan again. Master Brintnall, for I need none of 
it. For this — in yonder oaken chest, well locked, it 
will lie safely, till quick time shall bring it to use. 
Drink, all of us, in this Burgundy, red as the blood 
that may soon flow for this night's work." And he 
filled the goblets and each grasped one as he spoke : 
" Drink, all of us, to the hand that can ptrike and 
the grip that can hold I " 

" Methinks a scarcely Christian sentiment, and yet 
we must needs drink to it — eh, brother Brintnall !" 
half-sneered John Carver, even as he emptied his 
huge goblet ; while the others drank more slowly, 
more ominously, and in silence, to a coming deed of 
dastardly crime, calculated to let loose the scourge 
of civil war once more in Merry England. 
[to be continued.] 
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" There's a poor bird in trouble ! " exclaimed my 
cousin John, in sympathetic tone, pointing to the 
lower branches of a chestnut-tree near at hand. A 
bird, evidently a stranger, and probably a migrant 
from a distance, was perched upon a small offshoot 
from the trunk, and seemed to be engaged in almost 
spasmodic efforts to relieve its bill from something 
white. 

After succeeding apparently to its satisfaction, it 
winged its way to another tree, leaving the white 
speck distinctly visible on the branch where it had 
been sitting. Fortunately for our curiosity, a ladder, 
used by the young folks during chestnut gathering, 
had been left leaning against the tree, and we climbed 
it to ascertain the cause of the bird's trouble. The 
white speck proved to be a berry of the mistletoe, 
denuded of its tough skin, and flattened by the wip- 
ing of the bird's bill so that its viscid slime plastered 
the seed close against the bark. 

"That bird has been unintentionally planting a 
seed for next year's growth," said my wise cousin 
John; "and whoever wishes to see how a mistletoe 
can provide itself with sap without any soil in which 
to strike its roots, and without any roots to strike 
into the soil, will have here a fine chance for doing 
so." 

I took the hint and watched the history of that 
plant. This incident occurred during the Christmas 
holidays of 1862, which my cousin spent with me at 
my home in Northern Georgia. A few weeks after- 
ward, I ascended the ladder again to note the pro- 
gress made. The slime of the berry had dried to 
almost stony hardness, cementing the flat seed firmly 
to the smooth bark of the twig. 

The next spring the seed germinated. The dried 
slime still held it fast, while a little greenish-white 
rootlet, shaped like a tiny bent finger, was boring its 
way through the bark to the underlying sap, and a 
pair of delicate green leaves burst from the opened 



seed and peeped into the sunny air. In the course 
ol time pair after pair of leaves appeared, each leaf 
being on the side of the stem opposite to its fellow, 
and each pair in succession standing at right angles 
to the preceding pair. The twigs which afterward 
came out, followed the same order as the leaves, 
sprouting in fact from their axils. 

It is now eleven years since the bird planted that 
seed, for this article dates from the Christmas holi- 
days of 1873. Dear cousin John has long since 
passed away, but the mistletoe-bough continued 
growing until yesterday, when it was struck from its 
place by a falling limb, and it now lies on the table 
before me. It is a beautiful thing, — so beautiful that 
although I am doing my best to give it a temporary 
immortality by means of words, I detect a frequent 
and almost irresistible wandering of my eyes from 
the paper to gaze upon its graceful form and delicate 
tinting. 

The color of the entire plant, from root to terminal 
bud, including leaf, twig, bough, bark and all, is of 
that soft hue known as yellow-green. The only de- 
parture from this universal color is to be found in 
the now ripe berries, which appear in pleasing con- 
trast among the leaves in clusters like small lustrous 
pearls. These clusters, like the leaves and branches, 
are also in pairs, on opposite sides of the twigs. The 
peduncles, or footstalks, on which the berries closely 
sit in double pairs, are usually about three-fourths 
of an inch long, supporting two, three, or more tiers, 
of four berries each. The berries are very tenacious 
of place, and will hold on all winter, if not distwbed. 
They are very small, each tier forming a squaxe; of 
only half an inch to the side. So graceful is this 
combination of form and color that all who look 
upon it are ready to exclaim — albeit they have, seen 
the like a thousand times — Oh, how beautiful ! — and 
to set a sprig of it as a chief attraction amid the 
richer hues of a flower-vase. 

The leaves are fleshy, stiff and brittle, one and a 
half inches in length by half that in breadth, and 
oval in shape, sharpening toward the pedicel. The 
wood also is brittle ; so is the bark ; indeed every- 
thing about the plant is so, except the tough, vis- 
cous berries. 

Taking the whole plant together, as it appears 
upon our forest trees, its • normal shape is that of a 
very perfect globe, the diameter of which is usually 
two feet or less, though one is visible at this moment, 
near the top of a tall oak, that will probably meas- 
ure a yard or more in diameter. The foliage is quite 
dense, and being an evergreen, these rich-looking 
spheres in the dead of winter contrasting with the 
gray, leafless branches of the trees on which they 
grow, strike the beholder as being not only singu- 
lar but singularly beautiful. 

Since writing the above I have dissected and 
closely examined the limb of which the parasite had 
taken possession; with a view to tracing the progress 
of the mistletoe-roots, and the effect which the un- 
natural growth had upon the natural limb. 

Before dissection, the eye decided upon three very 
manifest divisions. First, the part of the limb occu- 
pied by the mistletoe, — this included only about four 
inches. Secondly, the part, about a foot in length, be- 
tween the mistletoe and the trunk. Thirdly, the ex- 
tremity of the limb, extending about two feet beyond 
the mistletoe. Each of these portions presented an 
unnatural appearance. Part first was a knob, fist- 
like in shape, though only an inch and a quarter in 
diameter, tapering toward the tree. Part second was 
natural enough but for the fact that at its middle it 
was two-thirds of an inch in diameter, and from that 
point increased in size both ways. Part third, which 
ought to have been nearly the size of part second, 
was a slender switch, not much exceeding a large 
wheat straw, and was perfectly dead, evidently 
starved to death by the ruthless robber of its sap. 

These pprtions were then cut by a saw across the 
fibre, and smoothly pared to display the concentric 
rings, — each ring showing a year's growth. The 
ages of parts second and third were fourteen and 
twelve , years respectively, but the rings in part third 
were so thin and closely packed, in consequence of 
the interception by the mistletoe of the nourishment 
due to them, that they could scarcely be distinguished. 
Part first, — the knob, — was a strangely mixed mass 
of rings of chestnut wood permeated by irregular de- 
posits of mistletoe. 

The roots of the parasite — if roots they may be 
called — were curious to behold, being shapeless 
patches of a greenish-white something, neither wood 
nor bark, some of which were an inch long in one di- 



